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INTRODUCTION 



In developing this project we have had the opportunity to gather 
information on several programs and practices which we are 
sharing with you.^ The programs are quite diverse but all have 
common characteristics. 



They represent collaborative efforts, often innovative, that 
facilitate the transition of disabled youth into appropriate 
adult environments. The programs described are diverse by 
not only location but also by design, funding, philosophy, and 
administration. Several are based primarily in agencies and 
schools for blind and visually impaired perso.is, while others are 
university or public school based. 

It IS hoped that in reviewing the brief descriptions of these 
programs you will identify models which, with modification, can 
be useful as you seek to refine your action plan and continue to 
work on behalf of blind and visually impaired youth in your 
state. 

Many individuals contributed to this publication- Contributors 
and authors are not only recognised here for the information and 
articles they provided buz also for their efforts in facilitating 
the transition of blind and visually impaired youth to adult 
environments • 
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TOWARD A STATE TRANSITION PLAN 



Arkansas 



• 



Question: How can a state transition team mobilize 

support for transition activities which will 
lead to a collaborative state plan? 



o 
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Overview 



I • Type of Transition Model : 

Collaborative State-wide Planning 

II . Target Population : 

PjJblic and residential school students who are blind 
or visually impaired, 

III. Collaborative Features : 

A . Agenciea - Residential Schools i Public Schools^ 
Division of Services for the Blind, Arkansas Council 
of the Blind, Arkansas Association for Visually 
Impaired Children and Youth, National Federation of 
the Blind, Arkansas Lighthouse for the Blind, Lions 
Club , Arkansas Department of Education . 

B. Consumers - A parent and an adult consumer are active 
members of the ^tate transition team . 

C. Private Employers - 
NA 

D. National Organizations - American Foundation for the 
Blind, Association for Education and Rehabilitation of 
the Blind and Visually Impaired. 

IV. Local /Municipal Resources : 

Currently being explortJ 

V . Qn-^qoing Support Systems : 

Currently being explored 

VI . State /Local Laws /Regulations : 

Currently being explored 

VII. Funding Sources : 

Start-up - AFB Southeast Regional Office 
American Counci i of the Blind 

Continuation - Currently being explored 

VIII. Contact Persons : 

Debbie Waller Leonard O'gburn 

Director of Rehabi iitation Superintendent 

Arkansas Enterprises for Arkansas School for the Blind 

the Blind 2600 W. Markham 

2811 Fair Park Blvd. Little Rock, AR 

Little Rock^ AR 72204 (501) 371-2109 
(501) 664-7100 
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TOWARD STATE TRANSITION PLAN 
Arkansas 

Question: How can a state transition team mobilize support for 
transition activities which will lead to a collabora- 
tive state plan? 

Answer: Debbie Waller, Director of Rehabilitation at the 

Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind, describes how a 
new transition team got things going in record t ime . 

The original four-member Arkansas state transition team was 
formed in January, 1986, at the national Leadership Institute, 
for professionals in education and rehabilitation of the blind 
and visually handicapped, sponsored by the American Foundation 
for the Blind. That team included the superintendent of the 
school for the blind, the youth services counselor of the 
state division of services for the blind, a visually handicapped 
adult and the parent of a visually handicapped student. When 
they returned to Arkansas the team added two additional members 
to broaden the points of view and expertise a state department 
of education outreach person, and the director of rehabilitation 
of a private rehab i litat ion agency for the d1 ind . 

One of the first steps the team took was identification of the 
key transition issues in Arkansas. 

1. Career awareness/education training for visually impaired 
children from birth through 25. 

2. The need for students to utilize more community resources 
for apprenticeship and career exploration. 
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3. The need for blind children and their parents to continually 
have complete information on what^a available. 

4. The need for housing and transportation. 

5. The need for development of a state plan to serve severely 
and pro£oun<lly multihandicapped visually impaired students 
during the transition period. 

6. Tha need for vocational and placement counseling for 
visually impaired children who attend public school. 

7. The need for a liaison between einployers and studenta/dis* 
ablad persons — a 30b development person. 

8. The need to facilitate the movement between residential and 
day programs. 

9. The need for the Arkansas Lighthouse for the Blind to serve 
the lower functioning client and to encourage transition for 
employees as they are ready to enter the mainstruejn of 
competitive employment. 

Taking all of these needs into consideration « the team set the 
goal to develop a statewide plan among agencies » parents and 
consumers to address the transition needs of blind and visually 
impaired students. 



At the first team meeting, held on February 7, 1986, represen- 
tatives were identified from all interested organizations in 
Arkansas and asked to participate on a task force to explore 
existing transition services and plan for imprcvmg these 



aervicQS. Elovttn paopla from education and rehabll i;.ation 
aganciaa, rapraaantativea fron the Amarican Council of the 
Blind, Arkanaaa Aaaociation for Viaually Impaired Children and 
Youth, and the Liona Club, accepted membership on the task force. 

After a discussion of the team's training at the Leadership 
Institute and the identified needs, each task force member 
addressed what their agency program or organization was doing to 
meet the transition needs of student/clients in Arkansas. Each 
task force member was then assigned to one of four committees 
which had been established to concentrate on specific areas. 
These committees and the needs they addressed were: 

Housing and Transportation - Need #4 

Job Development * Needs #5, 7, 2 and 9 

Transition Information Network - Needs #3 and 8 

Career Education - Needs #1 and 6 . 

Team members and task force members were informed of the upcoming 
AER conference whose theme was Collaborative Planning: Tran- 
sition from School to Work; and, the Career Awareness Workshop 
to be held for professionals, students and parents. Each 
member was encouraged to participate in both programs. The task 
force also selected a co-chairman to help assume the responsi- 
bility for coordinating activities. 
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In May 1986, the str.te conference for the Association for tne 
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Education and Rehabilitation of the Blind and Visually Impaired 
net in Little Rock with S5x of their membership present. The 
keynote speaker was Dr. Kathleen Huebner, Co-Director of the AFB 
Transition Project and AFB National Consultant in Education who 
addressed the conference theme Collaborative Planning: Tran- 
sition from School to Work. Other presentations of note included 
a panel of task force members addressing WHAT WE ARE DOING TO 
FACILITATE TRANSITION, JOB COACHING, COLLEGE AS A STAGE IN 
TRANSITION, and THE USE OF A SUPPORTED WORK MODEL FOR TRANSITION 
FROM SCHOOL TO WORK. 

The following weekend, a Career Awareness Workshop was held at 
Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind with 125 people in atten- 
dance. The planning of the workshop was coordinated by Libby 
Swindle, state team member and Youth Services Counselor for 
the Division of Services for the Blind. The American Foundation 
for the Blind provided Si, 500 through tneir regional office in 
Georgia and Regional Consultant, Oraien Catledge. The American 
Council for the Blind <ACB) contributed $100 toward refresh- 
ments. Frank Simpson, Co-Director of the AFB Transition Project 
and National Consultant in Employment, also helped in the 
organization of the workshop and provided the keynote address 
CAREER CONCERNS. The agencies which played key roles in the. 
planning were: 

Division of Services for the Blind 

Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind 
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Arkansas School for tha Blind 

Educational Sarvicaa for tha Visually Impaired 

Arkansas Association for Visually Impaired Children 

and Youth, Inc. 

Arkansas Council of tha Blind 

National Fsdaration of ths Blind 

American Foundation for the Blind 

Students and their parents along with professionals in the field 
of work for the blind (education and rehabilitation) were invited 
to participate in the workshop. Each individual received an 
invitation and was asked to fill out a pre-registration form. 
They were asked to select three career categories which they 
wished to learn more about in concurrent sessions on Career 
Information Sharing. (See attachment 1 at end of the article.) 
In these sessions, 21 blind or visually impaired adults shared 
information regarding their careers. The occupational categories 
they represented included managerial , computers, communications, 
sales, manufacturing, services/repair, teaching, counseling, 
homemaker and services for severely/profoundly handicapped youth 
in transition. Each presenter filled out an information sheet 
which included their name, title of position, 30b duties, 
education and training, previous work experience, visual 
functioning, special aids and adaptations, personal qualities 
needed for 30b and personal 30b search experience. (See 
attachment 2 at the end of the article) This information will be 
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printed in a booklet along with a summary of the workshop and 
distributed to students and their parents. If they wish to 
contact any of the presenters to discuss their professions 
further^ all presenters have made themselves available to 
conference participants. Leonard Ogburn moderated a group of 
five students who told of their transition process from residen- 
tial to public school^ from high school to college and from 
college to work. The afternoon^s final presentation was an 
update on activities occurring in this area regarding 
transition. With the money remaining at the end of the workshop 
the team is considering sending out a quarterly n<3wsletter to 
students and parents^ keeping them up-*to*date on what services 
are available to their children. 

The key factor which appears to be greatly facilitating the 
efforts of the state team and task force is the fact that we have 
the support of the leaders and professionals in both public and 
private rehabilitation » public and state school education^ 
consumer groups » parents and students. 

A number of the state team and task force members participated m 
the National AER conference and were able to attend a numoer of 
sessions on transition. The next step is to reconvene and assign 
each task force member specific projects which will help in 
research and implementation of future steps for transition in 
Arkansas which will» hopefully » evolve into a well defined state 
plan for services for those in transition. 
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CAREERS FOR THE VISUALLY IMPAIRED 



May 17, 1986 



TO: Parents and Students 

FROM: Career Workshop Sponsors: 

Division of Services for the Blind 
Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind 
Arkansas School for the Blind 

Educational Services for the Visually Impaired (ASB) 
Arkansas Association for Visually Impaired Children 
and Youth, Inc. 
Arkansas Council of the Blind 

National Federation of the Blind, Arkansas Chapter 
American Foundation for the Blind 

DATE: April 10, 1986 

SUBJECT: A Special One-Day Workshop for Parents and Students 
Regarding Careers and Transition to Work/Higher 
Education 

Are you interested in career information for the visually 
impaired? If yes, please mark your calendar to join us Saturday, 
May 17 for a Special Career Workshop from 9:00 a.m. until 4:30 
p.m. at Arkansas Enterprises for the blind, 2811 Fair Park 
Boulevard, Little Rock, Arkansas. You will have the opportunity 
to hear visually impaired adults discuss their jobs and the 
training which led to their employment, as well as teenagers 
discussing their interests and career plans. Time will be set 
aside for one-to-one discussions with the presenters. 

Frank Simpson, National Consultant on Employment with the 
American Foundation for the Blind, will be our special guest and 
will present information on career opportunities and transi- 
tioning from school to work or higher education . Oraien 
Catledge, also with the Foundation, will share career information 
as well. Susan Chapman, Arkansas Department of Education, will 
discuss training opportunities for children who are multihandi- 
capped . 

Informational sessions for parents oi' children of all ages are 
planned , as well as sessions for interested students . The 
workshop registration form is enclosed, which must be completed 
and returned by Wednesday, May 5, 1986. We are sorry, but no 
babysitting is available. 

Also, on the agenda is the annual business meeting of the 
Arkansas Association for Visually Impaired Children and Youth, 
Inc • 

We look forward to seeing you May 17 at Arkansas Enterprises for 
the Blind. If you have questions regarding the workshop, please 
contact: 



Mary Anne Tomlin 
Bob Brasher 
Sue Nestrud 



Division of Services for the Blind 371-2587 

Educational Services (ASB) 371-5710 

Arkansas Association for Visually 664-3670 
Impaired Children and Youth 



LUNCH WILL BE PROVIDED 



This special workshop is sponsored by the above agencies 
organizations with financial assistance from the American 
Foundation for the Blinds Inc. 
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Attachment 1 concinued 



CAREERS FOR THE VISUALLY IMPAIRED 
REGISTRATION FORM 



This is a special one-day workshop for parents and students 
interested careers for the visually impaired to be held Saturday, 
May 17, 1986 from 9:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. at Arkansas Enterprises 
for the Blind, 2811 Fair Park Blvd., Little Rock Arkansas. 

PLEASE COMPLETE A FORM FOR EVERYONE ATTENDING AND RETURN BY 
WEDNESDAY. MAY 5 TO: 

Mary Anne Tomlin 

Division of Services for the Blind 

P.O. Box 3237 

Little Rock, AR 72203 

Name : 



Address: City: 



Telephone Number: Zip Code: 



Please check (x) three of the following of interest to you, as 
well as placing an A in one additional box which you would choose 
as an alternate selection. 

Managerial Computers 

Communications Sales 

Agricultural Manufacturing 

Service/Repair Teaching/Counseling 

Homemaking Severe/Profound (Multihandicapped) 

Please check one of the following. "I oest fit the following 
category** : 

Parent of a visually impaired child (If checked, aqe of 

child ) 

Professional (teacher, counselor, other ) 

Visually impaired student Cage , grade: ) 

Family member 

Friend 

Other ; 

NO REGISTRATION FEE 

FREE LUNCH TO PARENTS, FAMILY MEMBERS AND STUDENTS 



O NO BABYSITTING 

ERIC 
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Attachment 2 



April 



Dear 

We are pleased that you will be sharing information about your 
career with visually impaired teenagers and parents of visually 
impaired children during the Careers For The Visually Impaired 
Workshop on Saturday, May 17, 1986. It will be held at Arkansas 
Enterprises for the Blind, 2811 Fair Park Blvd., in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Three forty-five minute sessions have been scheduled during whicn 
you will be providing information about your career with small 
groups of parents and teenagers. The first session will begin at 
10:45 a.m. and the third will conclud€5 at 1;30 p.m. There will 
be a break for lunch. 

In your presentation, please include the following information: 

-what you do in your present 30b 
-adaptive equipment used in your 30b 
-education and training 
-previous work experiences 

-how you became interested in your career/why you choose 
your present job. 

Also, include any other information that you feel would be 
beneficial to a visually impaired child in preparing for and 
choosing a career. Please allow time during each session for an 
j.nformal question and answer period. 

Information on the workshop is enclosed. Please feel free to 
attend any sessions that you would like. 

Lunch will be provided. Please let us know if someone will be 
accompanying you so that we can make reservations for lunch. 
Also, for out-of-town presenters, bus fare or mileage at the rate 
of .21 per mile will be reimbursed. Cab fare in the Little Rock 
area will be reimbursed for all presenters. 
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Attachment 2 continued 



If you have questions concerning your presentation or the 
workshop, please contact any of the people listed below. 

Mary Anne Tomlin Division of Services for the Blind 371-2587 

Bob Brasher Educational Services ASB) 371-5710 

Sue Nestrud Arkansas Association for Visually 664-3670 

Impaired Children and Youth 

The workshop is sponsored by Division of Services for the Blind, 
Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind, Arkansas Association for 
Visually Impaired Children and Youth, Arkansas Council of the 
Blind, National Federation of the Blind, Arkansas Chapter, and 
the American Foundation for the Blind. 

We appreciate your participation in the workshop and look iorward 
to seeing you on May 17. 

Sincerely, 



Program Planning Committee 
Workshop Sponsors 

/St 




Attachment 2 continued 



CAREERS FOR THE VISUALLY IMPAIRED 
NAME: 

PRESENT POSITION: 
JOB DUTIES: 



EDUCATION AND TRAINING: 



PREVIOUS WORK EXPERIENCES: 




DIAGNOSIS: 

VISUAL FUNCTIONING (Light perception, read regular or 

large print, etc.): 



PERSONAL JOB SEARCH (How you got your present job): 



Will you consent to having parents of visually impaired children 
or visually impaired teenagers contact you for additional 
information after the workshop? 
Yes No 

If yes, please include your address and/or phone number. 
ADDRESS: 



PHONE NUMBER: 
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PROJECT WORK ABILITY 
California 



Question ; How can a state-ievel initiative to increase the 
employability of handicapped high school students 
effect meaningful transition programs at a local level? 
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1 . Type of Transition Modol : 
Work Experience 

II . Target Population ; 

High School juniors and seniors 

III. Collaborative Features : 

A. Agencies - Public schools, local rehabilitation 
agencies^ California Department of Education and state 
employment agencies. (See item V below,) 

B. Consumers - Students and Parents 

C. Private Employers - Business and industry employers 
cooperate with Work Ability staff 

National Organizations - not applicable 

IV, Local/Municipal Resources : 

Local and municipal resources are uti lized as appro- 
priate for each Work Ability student. 

V, On-going support systems : 

A. Community-Local and discrict school personnel. 

B. Administrative - The State Education Department 
which includes both Special Education and Vocational 
Education; The State Department of Rehabilitation; and 
The Employment Development Department signed a 
Memorandum of Understanding in 1984 which established 
a state-level system for coordination and 
collaboration . 

VI . State/Local Laws and Regulations ; 

Project Work Ability is the entity througn whicn 
certain Federal allocations to che state are utilized. 
I.e., funds from the Job Training Partnership Act 
< JTPA) . 

VII. Funding Sources ; 

A. Start-up: State funds 

B. Continuation: State, local school districts, local 
state employment offices, local rehaoilitation 
agencies, and federal funds. 

VIII. Contact Person ; 

Ms. Gail Zittel 

Program Administrator, Employment Preparation Division 
California State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814-4785 
916-324-3643 25 
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PROJECT WORK ABILITY 
California 



Question : How can a state level initiative to increase the 
empioyability of handicapped high school students 
effect meaningful transition programs at a local 
level? 

Answer: Gail Zittel^ Administrator with The California 

Department of Education, and her colleagues repre- 
senting regular education, vocational education, 
^ rehabilitation , and employment development have 

converted a state initiative into an action plan which 
curren xy involves 8,000 disabled high school students 
in an employment preparation program. 

Project Work Ability represents an initiative by the State of 
California to increase the empioyability of handicapped high 
school juniors and seniors through vocational training and work 
collaboration CMarch, 1984 - Memorandum of Understanding among 
the State Department of Education (SDE) which includes both 
Special Education and Vocational Education; The State Department 
of Rehabilitation (SDR); and The Employment Development Depart- 
-ment (EDD)3. While this formal agreement establishes a 
state-level system for coordination and collaboration. Project 
Work 'Ability focuses on the development of local initiatives with 
school districts and the business communities throughout 
California. Project Work Ability was also designed m antici- 
pation of the Job Training Partnership Act <JT?A) as a mechanism 
for accessing funds. 
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Laadttrship at both thm atato and local lovals ia a critical 
factor in tha auccaaa of thia program. During the initial two 
yaara of thia pro^act atata-lavel ataff ware in the poaition of 
laadarahip in aalling tha concept of Work Ability while local 
community laadera refined the concept and initiated program 
efforta. Aa a result of their initial aucceaaea in training and 
placing atudenta in employment, school district staff* rehabili- 
tation pera.onnel and parents have further developed the essential 
local leadership and have sustained their enthuaiaam. Thia 
emergence of local leadership committed to the concept of work aa 
a primary experience is critical to any local initiative. 

The administrative ataff of Work Ability recognized the need for 
Project Work Ability when we reviewed the post-school employment 
status of special education students. One major factor in their 
lack of ability to access the competitive labor market was their 
limited access to vocational services while in high school. 
Statistics from CETA programs also reflected dismal participation 
by many handicapped adults^ another indication of non-part icipa- 
tion in the work force. 
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In California we have at least 18,000 handicapped students that 
leave high school each year. The rehabilitation and employment 
personnel are insufficient in numbers to meet the vocational 
planning and placement needs of this diverse group of high school 
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students. We knew the schools had many resources and interested 
staff . It became clear that we needed to have vocational 
placement services in the schools available to handicapped 
students. Our 30b became one of convincing school districts to 
work with local community agencies and employers. In 1982 we set 
up the first local agreement on employment with funds being 
provided for student stipends. 

Programming 

Special education teachers are taking on a more active role m 
training and placing high school students ages 16-22 years in 
work experience education in private sector sites. The amount of 
training and time at the actual site varies dependent on each 
student's needs. Vocational teachers, counselors, and regular 
education teachers, with the administrative support of super- 
intendents and school boards, are providing orher critical 
Tiransition services. The employer provides on-going supervision 
which would be provided to any worker. These services are being 
coordinated with local community agencies, service groups, and 
businesses. Duplication o£ services 13 being identified ^na 
eliminated. 

Public information on the local pro:ecr 13 a critical element. 
Students and their families can be your best advocates. This 
brings recognition not only to the local efforts but to the need 
for employment opportunities for handicapped students. Featuring 
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local employers in newspaper articles and television spots is 
particularly effective. We in education need to constantly 
remind ourselves that employers need qualified workers and that 
schools can be as a viable source of workers. CETA projects 
targeted public sector employment. Project Work Abili*:y targets 
private sector employment. 

Involvement of a local school district in Project WorK Ability is 
not automatic. There is an application process which requires 
the signatures of the superintendent of schools, local 
state-office director of employment services, and local 
state-office director of vocational rehabilitation. We also 
look for signatures of local parents and business groups 
endorsing the application. When reviewing applications we first 
look at the documented needs of local students and the ability of 
the proposed site to dispense stipend payments to students. 
Critical is the level of involvement of the local business 
community and how the school will utilize existing staff to 
implement the project. The actual paid work experience in the 
community is the primary learning environment around which the 
application is structured for all 3tuden+"3. 

Target ?oPu lation 

Project Work Ability is a generic program that includes students 
with all disabilities. It is geared toward meaningful education 
through work experiences. Primarily, we place emphasis on 
students in their last two years of high school. However, 
students do start at an earlier age if it is determined that they 
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are potential school dropouts. The program is geared to each 
student's individual needs. Family involvement is critical with 
parents providing input. 

Currently eight thousand disabled high school students in 
California participate .^^n Project Work Ability. During the first 
year 39 students were blind or visually impaired out of approxi- 
mately 1900 students participating*. We realized that we should 
emphasize the involvement of sensory impaired students. As a 
beginning, the Los Angeles Unified School District was selected 
as a site for Project Work Ability targeting only students who 
are blind or visually impaired. 



A teacher of blind and visually impaired students in this 
district was assigned full-time to Project Work Ability. She 
works actively with students and local employers to secure 
after-school jobs. This requires a special emphasis and a need 
to be aware of employment issues unique to blindness. This 
teacher, like other teachers, uses employed blind and visually 
impaired adults as resources. Presently, other aistricts also 
have integrated more blind or visually impaired 3t,udents into 
Work Ability as rhe program has expanded. 



Summary Comments 

We have many individual success stories . During our first year 
we had an 81 percent success rate which is def med as students 
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either working or returning to school. Students have increased 
their self-confidence and their hope for the future as employed 
adults. Schools are providing work readiness and work experience 
activities, as well as other support services. The districts can 
be rural, urban^ large, or small and be successful. Teachers, 
with support from their local administrators and Work Ability 
staff have taken on new responsibilities as job trainers and 30b 
developers. Teachers are using the community and the work-site 
as a iearning/teachmg environment. From our experience thus 
f*r, it is obvious that we need to modify existing curricula to 
meet the transition needs of disabled students. We have stressed 
the development of social and personal skills in all of our 
readiness activities. This requires an on-gomg emphasis in the 
classroom and at home. 

It is recommended that support from the state level be secured 
to initiate and continue a program of this type. While local 
funds and resources are helpful, srate funds are critical 
to initiate these local projects. 

Work Ability is expanding. It 13 exciting and those involved 
continue to be enthusiastic. Many more disabled students would 
become adult workers enjoying the benefits of full-time employ- 
ment, if they could participate m Project Work Ability. 



Excerpted with permission from: Zittel, G. (1985) 
Project Work Ability: State of California, Journa: 
of Visual Impairment and Blindness . 79, 10 . 
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FACTORS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL TRANSITIOM PR0GRA^f3 

Maryland 
Joyce K. Beam 



Question : Is there a comprehensive overview of identi- 
fied key factors for developing transition 
programs in rural areas? 

Reprinted with permission from Rural Special Education Quarterly 
6,4 p. 52-54 
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FACTORS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL TRANSITION PROGRAMS 



Maryland 
by 

Joyce K, Bean 



Question : Is there a comprehensive overview of identified key 
factors for developing transition programs in rural 
areas? 

Answer : Yes, Joyce Beam, from The Charles County Board of 

Education in Maryland has published such an overview in 
the Rural Special Education Quarterly , 



Factors in the development of rural transition programs 
The transitioning of handicapped students from school to adult 
life has become a national priority • Obstacles to successful 
transitioning are found mainly in the areas of existing gaps in 
interagency cooperation, lack of in-school work-related programs, 
and insufficiency of follow-up services. In addition, problems 
unique to rural areas confront the disabled person. These 
problems include: mismatch of curriculum content to life in 
rural areas; lack of transportation systems; limited employment 
opportunities; and higher costs of related services as compared 
to urban areas, due in part to travel requirements and limited 
personnel resources • 



According to a 1984 study by rhe American Council on Rural 
Special Education (ACRES), only 14?; of rural disabled students 
who had exited high school were in postsecondary job training 
programs, while 23% were in integrated employment settings. The 
largest percentage (63?^) were placed in segregated settings such 
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as sheltered workshops, group homes, institutions, or with 
parents (Helge, 1984). 

Unfortunately, only 58^^ of the rural communities surveyed had 
a 30b training program designed for disabled poat-aecondary 
students. "These findings serve to emphasize the serious 
significant national problems related to transition from school 
to working life for rural students with disabilities" (Helge, 
1984, p.2). 

In an attempt to explore solutions to problems in developing 
rural transition services, a more comprehensive definition of 
transition including the areas of leisure, housing, and 
personal-social skills must be employed. Emphasizing these skill 
areas in school-baaed settings will facilitate transition and 
help to ensure a productive adult life. Presenting skills 
related only to success in the employment area does not ensure 
that daily living and survival skills will be mastered (Edgar, 
1985) . 

Curriculum content 

Reviewing the past fifteen years, much attention has been focused 
on appropriate content curriculum for disabled youth • The need 
for functional academics, career education , and vocational 
education has been emphasized. Many advocates of the career 
education approach recognize the similarities between the 
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transition approach and sound curriculum leading to independent 
and satisfying lives for the disabled (Brolin, 1985). 
Rural secondary programs must adopt, if they have not done so 
already, the philosophy of career education, vocational training, 
and work-related experiences for young adults. Transition 
programs should be attuned to the specific needs of clients in 
their rural setting. Key components of such a program would 
include : 

. Identifying competencies needed for success in the rural 
set'.t 1 ng 

. Matching the secondary school curr.iculum to available 
employment opportunities 

. Identifying adult service providers and incorporating the 
"how to" of accessing services for parents and students 
into the school program , 

. Implementing a work program which uses placements within 
the community vs. those simulated in school experiences 

. Conducting instruction whenever possible in community- 
based settings. 

Results from* a study by Hasazi, Gordon, and Roe <1985^ indicate 
that educational and vocational experiences do influence employ- 
ment status following graduation or exit from school - The 
study's findings support the inclusion of these components in 
students' lEPs, and subsequently, their indiviaualized transition 
plans • 
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Collaboration of reaourcea 

The responsibility for ongoing transitional and supportive 
services extends beyond the public school to include other adult 
service providers. Coordinated efforts among rehabilitation 
services, social service agencies, day programs, vocational 
training facilities, and transportation providers are essential, 
particularly in sparsely populated areas. This cross-agency 
planning and cooperation is an effective management vehicle for 
responsible fiscal programming (Greenan, 1980: La Cour, 1982> and 
reduces costly duplication of services. 

Although federal legislation has actively advocated the 
development of formalized cooperative agreements, the impact of 
agreements which currently exist may have little or no effect on 
local planning. Attitudinal barriers and differences in defini- 
tions and funding priorities among agencies severely inhibit 
cooperative transition efforts. Wich the premise that individual 
transitional planning efforts commence for handicapped youth at 
ages 14-16, cooperation among agencies becomes a critical issue. 

In areas where formal or informal agreements nave oeen explored, 
a local coordination team may be established no ^<plore the 
transition issue. Representatives from the previously mentioned 
service providers, public schools, parents, and employers ahoula 
aggressively explore the issues facing disabled adults in the 
community . Emphasis should be placed on information exchange m 
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the areas of services provided, eligibility requirements, and 
individualized planning procedures of the respective agencies 
(Wehman, Kregel^ and Barcua, 1985). A productive outgrowth of 
this exchange would be the eventual development of formalized 
cooperative agreements detailing parameters of service delivery. 
Development of such a team should enhance the quality of services 
provided and reduce the gaps presently experienced by clients and 
parents pursuing adult services. 
Business/industrv/citizen advocacy 

Deinstitutionalization has had a profound effect on our com- 
munities. Handicapped adults who previously resided in, institu- 
tions are returning to their homes or community group resi- 
dences. While the intentions and outcomes of persons advocating 
this movement are beyond reproach, there has been serious neglect 
in cultivating awareness and involvement among potential 
employers and the community at large regarding these new 
community members. Employers lack information regarding the 
potential of the disabled as workers and incentives for hiring 
the handicapped. Businesses and employers in general n^ed to see 
themselves not only as potential employers of the handicapped, 
but as a contributing part *of community-based instruction with 
the local education agency. The involvement of employers on a 
local coordination team will facilitate exchanges of information 
and enhance the acceptance of disabled adults within thu 
community both as employees and as consumers. 
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Trends in future employment opportunities will create new 
opportunities for the disabled. The number of workers employed 
in the manufacturing industry has decreased, while the number of 
workers in service occupations continues to rise. It has been 
predicted that by 1995 there will be 28.5 million people employed 
in service occupations. Only 22 million workers will be in the 
manufacturing industries. A case in point McDonald's Corpora- 
tion now employs more workers than United States Steel. In many 
instances, these "trends'" already exist in rural areas, where 
small businesses and service are the sole employers. 

The disabled adult of tomorrow must be prepared for careers m 
the service industry. Careful study of local needs should be 
undertaken to determine specific vocational training skills to be 
taught. The employment . community should not be encouraged to 
hire disabled adults out of a sense of charity. Through 
increased public awareness and education, employers may learn to 
view the disabled as a viable alternative to fulfill cheir 
employment needs. 



Family input and support 

The involvement and active participation of parents in the 
transition process cannot be overlooked. Frequently, parents 
and/or guardians are confused concerning adult services for their 
young adult. There is a need to review with parents the services 
available as well as the criteria for these services. Involving 



adult aarvice providers in annual admisaion, review, and dismis- 
sal (or lEP) meetings will assist parents and educators in 
planning the individual transition plan prior to school exit. 
There remains a need to educate parents in viewing their handi- 
capped child as a productive working adult. Many parents are not 
aware of the employment potential of the disabled and are fearful 
of the child learning or working in a community -based setting • 
Social Security Insurance and Social Security Disability Insur- 
ance are seen by some parents as reasons not to participate in 
career-based training curricula. Threat of loss of funds may 
outweigh the potential benefits of competitive employment. 

One solution to these problems is the development of parent 
support groups. Information concerning transition and employment 
goals should be presented to the parent by the time the student 
reaches 16 years of age. Content of the parent education 
activities should be based on problems and concerns identified 
through needs assessment activities (Wehman, Kregel, and Barcus* 
1985). By the time a handicapped student reaches adolescence* 
parents should be aware of services and curriculum emphasis 
within the school setting leading toward* successful transition. 

Parents visits to existing day programs and group resiaential 
homes should be encouraged . This process may alleviate some 
misconceptions and fears of parents concerning adult service 
providers. This firsthand experience and information gathering 
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should ossist parents in actively participating in the develop* 
ment of their child's transition plan. 



S uiur.arv 

Rural and urban areas are facing the transition issue as our 
disabled youth exit the public school system. Productive adult 
life for the handicapped and the creation of positive attitudes 
by the commianity towards these adults are common goals in all 
geographic locations. The disabled youth or adult in a rural 
area faces problems which must be addressed at the local level. 
Specific questions need to be addressed by education , business 
and parent, and citizen groups^ and a needs assessment should be 
developed to aid in the transition process. Possible avenues fo 
improved service delivery need to be explored as a collaborative 
community effort. 

The following areas need particular attention and should be x'ull 
explored before transition programs are implemented: 

. Does the school curriculum realistically prepare the 

student for adult life in this community in terms of 

leisure, housing, and employment.? 

• Are there existing vehicles for cooperative serv ice 
del i very by adult service providers? 

• Who IS responsible for follow-up services to both the 
disabled adult and the individual's family? 

• Have community members been made aware of the needs of th 
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disabled adult in the areas of employment, housing, 

leisure, and personal-social experiences? 
. Have parents been provided the necessary information to 

assist the student and adult in identifying transition 

needs and subsequently developing the transition plan? 
Disabled youths and adults will face many unforeseen challenges 
as they exit the school program. We as service providers must 
develop transition programs with realistic goals and coordinated 
community services to assist them in reaching their full poten- 
tial. The future holds promise for the disabled if we can 
overcome existing barriers to a fully mainstreamed adult life. 
This IS the challenge facing advocates of the handicapped. 
Reprinted with permission: Beam, J.X. (1986) Factors in the 
Development of Rural Transition Programs, Rux Special Education 
Quarterly . 6,4 p. 52-54. 

COMMENTS 
by 

Simpson , Huebner , and Roberts 
The factors which challenge us in the provision of transition 
services for handicapped students in rural areas are magnified 
for rural youngsters who have a low-incidence disability such as 
blindness/low vision. Therefore, Beam's article is particularly 
relevant. The five identified key components of an effective 
transition program for rural students are critical for blind/vis- 
ually impaired students. The last two implement work program 
placements within the community instead of simulated expen- 
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ences^ and conduct instruction In community-baaed settings 

support traditionally recommended teaching strategies to 
effect meaningful learning experiences for blind/ visually 
impaired students. It is through realistic experiences which 
take place in natural settings that blind/visually impaired 
students can not only learn concepts and skills but also» and 
perhaps most importantly^ recognize when» where^ and how to 
transfer what they have learned to new situations. 

Beam^s article further confirms the need for transition teams^ 
individual transition plans^ collaboration^ employer and parent; 
involvement and self-help groups. Transition is a process of 
living and therefore participation in the process by all avail- 
able resources^ organizations » and individuals must be aggres- 
sively sought » encouraged » and maintained. 
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COMMUNITY-BASED TRAINING: A COMPONENT 0 
CAREER EDUCATION FOR DEAF-BLIND YOUTH 



Masaachuset cs 



you ever wondered if, and if so, how 
dential school for the blind developed 
implemented a career education/ work 
perience program within the community? 
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Overview 



!• Type of Transition Model ; Community-Based Work Experiences 

II. Target Population ; Deaf-Blind Adolescent Students of Residential Schools 

III* Collaborative Features ; 

A. Agency; Perkins School for the Blind 

A. Consumers; Deaf-Blind Residential School Adolescents 

C. Private Industry; Restaurants 

Cemetery Greenhouse 

Bank 

Bakery 

Hotel 

Racquetball Club 
Commercial Laundry 
Catering Service 

D« Adult Service Agency; Massachusetts Commission for the Blind; 

As students have graduated or "aged out" of the educational program, 
Perkins vocational and transitional staff have worked closely with 
staff from the Massachusetts Commission for the Blind (MCB)'to 
assist students to find and maintain Jobs in their home areas* 

IV* Local/Municipal Resources ; Chambers of Commerce are a frequent source of 
business listings within the student's home area* Many deaf-blind 
students are unable to safely utilize public transportation. Within the* 
Metropolitan Boston area the Massachusetts Bay Transportation Authority 
(MBTA) has initiated a specialized service called "The Ride" which 
provides door-to-door transportation for those not able to use the 
regular public transit system* 

V* On-Going Support Services ; Provided by vocational Instructors to 

students on-site while still Involved in vocational training* MCB is 
responsible for providing continued support after client is employed 
full*tlme* 

VI. State/Local Laws and Regulations ; U*S* Department of Labor; State 
Department of Labor* 

VII, Funding Sources ; Start-up; U*S* Department of Education, Special 
Education Department. 

Continuation ; Included in general tuition* 

IIX* Contact Person; Betsy L, McGlnnlty, Deaf-Blind Vocational Coordinator 

Perkins School for the Blind 
175 North Beacon Su.^et 

Watertown, MA 02172 (617) 924-3434, ext* 519 




COMMUNITY-BASED TRAINING: A COMPONENT OF 
CAREER EDUCATION FOR DEAF-BLIND YOUTH 

Massachusetts 

Have you ever wondered if, and if so, how a residen- 
tial school for the blind developed and implemented a 
career education/work experience program within the 
community? 

Betsy McGinnity, the Vocational Coordinator, and her 
colleagues in the Deaf-Blind Department at Perkins 
School for the Blind, -have developed and implemented 
Project Advance. Through the efforts of all indivi- 
duals involved, including the students, twenty-six 
deaf-blind adolescents are working part-time in 
community-based work sites . 

Introduction 

Since 1980, Project ADVANCE, an innovative vocational model 
project has been providing vocational training to a group of 
dea£-blind adolescents at the Perkins School for the Blind in 
Watertown, Massachusetts, It is funded by the United States 
Department of Education, Office of Special Education. In order 
for these students to effectively make the transition from school 
to work, the training that occurs during the students' formal 
education must be practical and prepare them for real job 
options; and the planning must include the schools, the students, 
the parents and adult service agencies . 

Legislation and the acceptance of the concept of normalization 
have changed our expectations of what these students will do as 
adults . Now, as the "rubel la wave** students prep are to leave the 
educational environment, they and other deaf-biind youngster need 
appropriate work and living options. 



Question: 



Answer : 
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Our experience with deaf-blind students has proved to ua that 
they are capable of learning a great deal. The major obstacle 
students faced in the past ^ in developing appropriate work 
behaviors and attitudes, was that the training occurred outside 
of the actual work setting. The performance expectations for 
the students consequently were those of the teacher not of the 
employer. Therefore, Project ADVANCE opted to develop a variety 
of community-based training sites. 

Proiect Advance 

Currently Project ADVANCE is serving twenty-six deaf-blind 
adolescents in fifteen different work sites. These work sites 
can be loosely categorized into four different vocational 
options: competitive; student operated small business; sneltered 
enclave within industry; and sheltered employment. Within each 
option the skill level and degree of independence required vary 
greatly. But, in general terms, the more competitive the option, 
the more demanding the requirements. 

Project ADVANCE training has three phases. The initial phase 
involves active training on job tasks and work behaviors, and 
helps the student set up functional relationships with the people 
in the work place. During this time the teacher is on site 
working with the student and co-workers. The intermediate phase 
requires that the teacher become less directly involved with tne 
student but be available to intervene and assist with problem 




situations, A major focus of this phase is to transfer super- 
visory rfeisponsibilities from the teacher to the e*mployer /super- 
visor. In the final phase the teacher's main function is to 
provide follow-up and assist the employer, co-workers and 
students in working through problems at the work site. 

Competitive Work Sites 

Of the 26 students in Project ADVANCE, 65 percent receive 
vocational training in a competitive setting. With this option, 
after a training period, the student works independently at -he 
work site. Daily supervision is primarily the responsibility of 
the employer. Students work part-time (3-15 hours a week) 
performing the job responsibilities listed on the following 
chart . 

In some settings the students earn the minimum wage or nore while 
in other businesses the students qualify for a Special Worker's 
Certification. Their wages are bas^jd on their own production and 
take into account their versatility a d any necessary jnodifica- 
tions in job responsibilities which they may require. 

Project ADVANCE is involved with only a s.Tiall aspect: of career 
education, rhat la. to offer deaf-biina students -he opportunity 
to explore and experience paid employment on a part-tinie basis 
while they are still in school. 
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Part-Time Job ReapGnaibilitiea 



Job Title 



Type of Business 



Food Preparer ♦ 
Service Personnel ♦ 
Greenhouse Laborer 
Coin Teller/File Clerk ♦ 
Food Preparer 
Laundry Worker 
Baker's Assistant 
Dishwasher ♦ 

Locker Room Maintenance Worker 
Laundry Worker • 
Food Preparer 
Notes 

Minimum wage ^ 



Soup & Salad Restaurant 
Fast Food Restaurant 
Cemetery Greenhouse 
Savings Bank 
Restaurant 
Restaurant 
Industrial Bakery 
Racquetball Club 
Racquetball Club 
Commercial Laundry 
Catering Service 
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Student Operated Buaineaa 

The student operated business is based on the principles set 
forth by Minnesota Diversified Industries and other industries 
for the handicapped. It provides janitorial services, i.e., 
cleaning hallways and staircases of apartment buildings and 
picking up litter and debris on sidewalks. The students are 
supervised by project staff and perform many aspects of the 30b 
independently. The teacher provides quality control and super- 
vises high risk situations., i.e., collecting litter in heavily 
traveled areas. Some of the students assist in ordering 
supplies, managing student payroll and billing. The six students 
who are employed in this business (2 hours a week) earn the 
minimum wage. 

Industrial Enclave 

One work placement, an industrial bakery, qualifies as a 
sheltered enclave within industry. Five students are employed as 
production assistants. Although they perform fewer 300 functions 
than other employees with the same ^ob title, th'=^ students work 
in the same production area. These students qualify for Special 
Worker's certification and earn 50 percent of 'ninintLir^ wage. 

Sheltered Workshop 

Lastly, seven project students work in rhree area sheltered 
workshop/work activity programs (4-S hours a wee)<) . After an 
initial training period students work independently at the 
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Worksite and supervision is primarily the responsibility of the 
workshop staff. Students are paid at piece work rate. 

In many instances students work at more than one 30b and get 
experiences in different vocational options. There is a temp- 
tation simply to say that the most capable students (by educa- 
tional standards) are the most successful in competitive 30b 
settings. However^ there are too many exceptions to validate 
this concept since the work requirements* from both inter- 
personal and production perspectives, vary significantly across 
both sheltered and non-sheltered work environments. For example, 
competitive placement in a very small business may require that a 
student interact wi th only one co-worker while a sheltered 
workshop setting could require nore numerous interactions with 
co-workers . 

Social Skills and Emolover Relationships 

Success as a student does not ensure success as an employee. 
Employers state clearly that people most often lose jobs not 
because they lack skills but rather because they have poor work 
behaviors and attitudes. Since most of '::he jobs we have accessed 
are entry level , unskil led or sem 1 - ski 1 led positions , the 
students have learned the job rasks rc^pidly. Generally, instruc- 
tors train the students on site in specific skills, e.g., to 
operate the industrial dishwasher or to cut lemons. Tasks are 
broken down into small steps to facilitate learning. The real 
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focus of the training is on communication f problem solving, 
resolving conflicts and learning to be flexible. Project ADVANCE 
teachers work with co-workers and employers on these issues 
almost as much as with the students. For both groups the real 
key to success is in learning to deal with each other. 

Communication Ski lis 

For co-workers and employers the initial training period can be 
uncomfortable. Establishing effective methods of communicating 
with the students is a major hurdle to be overcome m alleviating 
the awkwardness. The form that communication takes is highly 
individualized. Mote writing, manual alphabet, sign language, 
adaptive hearing aids, gestures and writing in the pain are some 
of the methods used. 

Summary 

During the course of the project students have developed positive 
perceptions of themselves as capable, productive wage earners. 
In fact, most of the people who interact with them at school, 
work, and home view them as more than just "students". These 
stiudents are rapidly approaching adulthood, and there are viable 
vocational alternatives that should be made availabl»=f to them. A 
small percentage could be employed competitively if appropriately 
trained on the job. The majority of these students will continue 
to need some support after the age of twenty-two if they are to 
locate a new job or require re-traming. Transportation will 
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often continue to be a problem and solutions will have to be 
individualized. 

The majority of the deaf-blind students will need a more 
sheltered option. Sheltered workshops may be appropriate for 
some, but certain competitive jobs, client-run businesses, and 
sheltered enclaves within industry are also possible work 
options. The major focus of a community-based vocational program 
IS the provision of all these options to deaf-blind students. 
The chart on the next page presents the steps followed in Project 
ADVANCE to h€>lp students achieve skills which will enable them to 
work full-time after they leave school. 

This article is excerpted with permission from; 

McGinnity, B.L. <1985>. Community based training. Journal of 
Visual Impairment and Blindness , 79, 466-467. 
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COMMUfllTY-BASED VOCATIONAL MODEL 
FOR DEAF-BLIND YOUTH 



CvAluatt current Job Mrktt/occupatlonal 

owdooii 



Identify pottntla) Hploycn In local 

cofimunl ty 



[Contact tptclfic mloytrt 



Identify itudent population to be lerved 



Initial itudtnt aiitiMntt 

a. work iklMi 

b. Interptnonal ikllli 

c. * CQHinunlcatlon abllltlci/llwltatlonl 

d. espreiied Intereltl/preferencet 
t. gtographu retldtnce 



^rehMlnary on«l1te vlilt: 

a. evaluate ti«loyer*i wininvneil to 
cooperatt 

b. Identify approprlatt jobi 



Fol1oM«up on«i1tt vlilt: 
fi. teacr»er works job 
b. tatk analyie Job 



Hatch ttudent to Job/poit Job opcnln; 

I 



Student appliti for Job: 

«• prellfflnary interview with 
proffraa itaff 



I 



Studtnt vliitt job lite: 

a. Intervltw with cwiploye r 



I 



Student hired by einployer or 
accepted for trainings 

a. eltabllin work ichtdult 
with cwploytr 



Suoplenent with on* 
C««pul tralnlna for 
loecif'c work skllii 



I 



I Mobility training 



^lace Itudtnt tt workilus 
a. on the Job training/ 
clo u tupervlilon 

^ — 



j I Gradually fadt tuptrvlilon over 
■J I three^wonth Mrled 



Naiuate ituoent work performances 
a. teacher 

b* C0«worktrt/tuptrv1 tor 
c* e>9loyer 



I 



Ailiit with obtaining 
tuwntr »in)1oyirnnt 



I 



Add additional work hours/pUct- 
fftnti to Itudtnt*! ichcdute: 
•« fidf lupcrvlilon 



r 



I Nrlodic followoup/tvil uatlon 
I 



Citibliih llfltoA with rthablH* 
tatlon/tducatlonal agenclei: 

I. Ittttri/itudtnt rtsint 

b« ICr/ttifflngt 



Studant narrovt itltctlon of 
vocational eptloni 



I 



Citabllih actlvt rtlatlonihip with 
rthabi II tatlon/tducatlonal agtncltii 
I. vocational placet«nt 
bi rtildtntlal ptactrntnt 



L 



Studtnt graduatti 

E 
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I 



HCduca 



CducaU CO-worfctrl/tivltytrs 
co«w«inlcatlon 
Itudtnt'l ikllli/ 
haltatloni 



Co«worktri/tuotrv1ior grad- 
ually aliu«t rtioonilblllty 
for cotmunl eating with 
itudtnt 



I Student hind by employer If 
I P^vlouily undtr training 



j- &nploytr/co«worktr rtcog- 
nitlon (pliquei, ipteUI 

tvtntit ttcj 



rollow^vf and tuppopt by reh^)>niUt1oir| 
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ROYAL MAID COLLABORATES 



Mississippi 



Gueswion : How can a variety of state and loc-al resources be 

mobilized to increase the independence and employabil- 
ity o£ legally blind youth and adults? 
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Overview 



I. 

III. 



IV. 

VI. 

VII . 



Type of Transition Model : 

Three models: Satellite Workshop, Vocational Orientation 
and Experience (VOE-PRO) and Group Home Services 

Target Population : 

Legally blind and multihandicapped adults 
Collaborative Features : 

A. Royal Maid Association for the Blind; Ellisville 
State School for the Mentally Retarded; Hudspeth 
Retardation Center; the Mississippi Vocational 
Rehabilitation for the Blind; Mississippi Employment 
Services; and the Copiah Lincoln Junior College all 
cooperated to develop and sponsor various components 
of the three models. 

B. Consumers - Involved in all program components. 

C* Private Employers - Students with VOE-PRD are placed 
wirth local employers. 

D. National Organization - National Industries for the 



Local /Municipal Resources - Involved, as needed, for 
individual clients . 

Qn-ooinq Support Systems : 

A. Community - As appropriate for individual clients. 

B. Administrative - Agencies listed in III. A. will 
continue to collaborate on the three models. 

St ate /Local Laws and Regulations : 

Aii clients must be referred by the Mississippi Vocational 
Rehabilitation for the Blind. VOE-PRO participants must 
be certified as eligible for Job Training Partnership ACT 
(JTPA) funds by the Mississippi Employment Services 

Funding Sources : 

A. JTPA funds; Ellisville State School; Royal Maid; 

Hudspeth Retardation Center; HUD funds; Mississippi 
Vocational Rehabilitation; and Developmental Disabil- 
ity Funds have all contributed to the present pro- 
grams. 
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B. Royal Maid and Ellisville State School will continue 
support and will acsk other funds as necessary. 

VIII. Contact Person ; 

Mr. Billy Sparkman, Director 

Rehabilitation Services 

Royal Maid Association for the Blind 

P.O. Drawer 30 

Hansen Road 

Hazlehurst, MS 39083 
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ROYAL MAID COLLABORATES 
Mississippi 

Question; How can a variety of state and local resources be 

mobilized to increase the independence and employabil- 
ity of legally blind youths and adults? 

Answer; The Royal Maid Association for the Blind has demon- 
strated the feasibility of collaborating with other 
agencies to meet the assessed needs of legally blind 
youth and adults. 

The Royal Maid Association for the Blind, Inc., has taken the 
lead in collaborating with several other agencies to develop 
three model projects; A Satellite Workshop Program; Group Home 
Services; and the Vocational Orientation and Experience Program. 
After the Satellite Workshop Program was initiated in 1979, other 
unmet needs were identified and the two other programs were 
developed . 

Satellite Workshop Program 

In 1979, Ellisville State School for the Mentally Retarded had 
identified and verified through vocational evaluations that a 
number of residents who were legally blind had the potential to 
develop work skills. As a state retardation center, Ellisville 
State School provided all medical, housing, transportation, 
therapy, and food services needed by residents. The missing 
element was a work program. Rather than establish its own 
production and marketing system it chose to join resources with 
Royal Maid. 
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Royal Maid, as a sheltered workshop for the blind doing govern- 
ment contract work through the Javi ts-Wagner-0' Day Law, is 
required to have at least 75^; of the hours spent in direct labor 
performed by workers who meet the federal definition of legal 
blindness. Establishing a work activity center at Ellisville 
State School added additional hours of labor toward insuring 
compliance with the 75/25 requirement. But, Royal Maid could not 
financially afford nor did it possess the expertise to establish 
the network of support services needed to meet the needs of the 
severely impaired blind people targeted to receive the work 
activity center services. 

The combination of resources was a natural and necessary act 
required to make needed services available. As its contribution, 
Ellisville State School made available staff positions, buildings 
and maintenance services, ail of which it would have incurred 
anyway, along with the myriad of professional services provided 
by the center. Royal Maid provided wages and fringes for the 
workers, manufacturing equipment and materials, marketing 
techniques, and administrative expertise. 

As the program grew, a larger facility was needed. At this time, 
Mississippi Vocational Rehabilitation for the Blind was ap- 
proached by Ellisville State School and Royal Maid to request an 
establishment grant to renovate an old dormitory ward. This 
partnership resulted in a modern industrial facility to house the 
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approximately 40 work activity center workers. 

On campua two programs, one serving deaf-blind youth through age 
21 and the other providing evaluation services for multihandi- 
capped blind people, requested and received services from the 
work ^activity center. Both programs felt their residents needed 
exposure to an actual work setting in order to evaluate and 
develop work skills. 

In 1985, Hudspeth Retardation Center identified approximately 25 
residents who qualified for work activity center services. 
Again, Royal Maid combined resources and initiated a second work 
activity center along the same pattern as the Eliisville center. 
Currently, there are eleven workers in this program. 

Right to Succeed**Group Home Services 

After the Satellite Workshop Program was underway it became 
evident that several residents had advanced beyond the work 
activity center level and could progress to the main Royal riaid 
facility in Kazlehurst. But, while work skills had progressed, 
these residents did not possess independent living skills which 
would allow them to function within a dormitory or residential 
living program. A group home service had to be developed. 

Eliisville State School and the State Department of Mental Health 
through the Developmental Disabilities Program leased a home 
within the Kazlehurst community. Developmental Disability funds 
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and client rental fees covered the costs for rent, utilities, and 
food for the home, Ellisville State School made staff positions 
available to provide houseparents to supervise the program and 
Royal Maid provided the on-site supervision. The first home 
served six developmentally disabled legally blind adult males and 
proved very successful. Even with the severity of handicaps 
faced by this population, several of the residents gained the 
independent living skills required for the community and moved 
into housing with only minimal or no routine assistance. 

In 1982, a group of concerned individuals from within the human 
services field identified a need for additional group homes in 
Mississippi, Part of this identified need was to upgrade the 
group home for males in Hazlehurst and to establish a group home 
for females. This group became incorporated as Right to Succeed, 
a private non-profit organization, and applied for a HUD loan. 
In 1984, the sites were selected and purchased, and the homes 
were constructed. Community donations were solicited to furnish 
the homes and tenant rents combined with Section VIII Rental 
Subsidy through HUD covered the mortgage payments and utility 
costs. Commodity foods and food stamps helped with meal cost and 
Developmental Disability funds were used to lease a vehicle and 
pay operating costs. The Hudspeth Retardation Center took over 
the coordination and staffing of the two Hazlenurst homes, known 
as Alpha I and II. Indirectly, Mississippi Vocational Rehabili- 
tation for the Blind training fees paid to trainees at Royal 
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Maid, helped to provide the tenants with funds to pay their rent 
which is based upon a formula developed by HUD. 

The Alpha Home program serves six males and six females all of 
whom are legally blln"d^ developmentally disabled adults. 

Vocational Orientation and Experience Programs 

For legally blind persona who live in the community and who need 
a boost in self-confidence and in labor-market skills an adult 
education program was organized. The Vocational Orientation and 
Experience Program (VOE-PRO) combines the resources of 
Mississippi Vocational Rehabilitation for the Blind, Mississippi 
Employment Services, Copiah Lincoln Jr. College, and Royal Maid 
to provide a three- month program designed to give cl ients 
on-the-job work experience, employability/lif e skills, and basic 
related studies. The p-rogram utilizes JTPA funds, channeled 
through Copiah Lincaln Jr. College, to provide an instructor/ 
placement counselor, classroom equipment, training materials, and 
coordination of hands-on experience training. All clients must 
be referred by the Mississippi Vocational Rehabilitation for the 
Bl iad to Roy a 1 Maid for rehabil itation serv ices and must be 
certified by JTPA as eligible by the Mississippi Employment 
Services • 

The following curriculum is offered with each client selecting 
the work experience area(s) which best meets his or her needs: 




I. Work Experience Areas 

A. Cafeteria Employee 

B. Maintenance Operator 

C. Custodial Service 

D. Warehousing Operations 

E. Vehicle and Motorized Equipment Maintenance 

F. Office Skills 

G. Dormitory (Hotel) Supervision and Maintenance 

H. Aide to the Handicapped (Supervisory Skills) 

I . Recreational Service % 
J. Production Line Skills 

II, Employability/Life Skills 
A . Career Planning Skills 



1. 


Personal assessment 


2. 


Career information 


3. 


Career decision 


Job 


Seeking Skills 


1. 


Job hunting 


2. 


Resume 


3. 


Cover letters 


4. 


Completion of 30b application 


5. 


Interviewing (role playing) 


Job 


Effectiveness Skills 


1. 


Job attitude 


2. 


Job success 


3. 


Personal economics 



^ III. Basic Related Studies 



A. 



Basic Reading 
Basic Math 
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The overview format is not appropriate for this activity. 
However, the contact person is: 

Mark A. Demuth, Consultant 

Data Services and Programs for the 

Visually Handicapped 
Nebraska Department of Education 
301 Centennial Mall South 
Box 94987 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 
Phone: (402) 471-2295 
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AGREEMENT OF COOPERATION 
Nebraska 



Queatlon: la there a state transition team that has developed 
and implemented a state xwide transition agreement? 
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AGREEMENT OF COOPERATION 
Nebraska 

Question : Is there a state transition team that has developed 
and implemented a state -wide transition agreement? 

Answer: Yes, Nebraska! Mark Demuth, chairperson of the team 
offers suggestions. 

Agreement of Cooperation 
An exchange of information between the state transition teams of 
Nebraska and Pennsylvania led, within six months, to the comple- 
tion and implementation in Nebraska of an Agreement of 
Cooperation between the Nebraska Department of Education (NDE) 
and the Department of Public Institutions ,« Division of Rehab- 
ilitation Services for the Visually Impaired (SVI). The Pennsyl- 
vania transition team brought a copy of its state's cooperative 
agreement to the National Leadership Institute for Personnel in 
Education and Rehabilitation of the Blind and Visually Handi- 
capped, sponsored by the AFB Collaborative Planning Transition 
From School to Work project, in January, 1986. The Nebraska 
7rans,ition Team asked for a copy which they took home as an 
example of the kind of agreement they hoped to have in their 
state • 

While the Nebraska team was at the Institute it developed an 
Action Plan in which one goal was to: "Improve Communication in 
order to assist all visually impaired individuals through 
formalized interagency agreements to culminate in a state-wide 
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transitional plan." Back at home the team reviewed the Pennsyl- 
vania agreement and rewrote it seven times during negotiations 
with the two cooperating state agencies, NDE and SVI. In J-.ne 
representatives of these two agencies signed the Agreement of 
Cooperation which went into effect A'jgust 1, 1986. 

The chairman of the Nebraska Transition Team, Mark Demuth, 
Consultant m the NDE, in thinking of other states that want to 
develop collaborative state transition agreements, suggests: 
that everyone "bring all the cards to the table at the beginning 

.because holding back concerns or issues slows the process.'' 
That the people involved "agree to di3agree--stay away from 
philosophy battles that... will not be solved by the agreement: 
don't attempt to change anyone's mind." The suggestions illus- 
trate the advantage of finding areas of agreement and using them 
as first steps in an action plan. 

The Nebraska Transition Team has estaolished goals for dissemi- 
n-^tion of information about the Agreement of Cooperation ana its 
implications so that the effective date will not oe a mere note 
on the calendar. The Agreement of Cooperation follows. 
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AGREEMENT OF COOPERATION 
between the 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
and the 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
DIVISION OF REHABILITATION SERVICES FOR THE VISUALLY IMPAIRl£D 



This Inter-Agency Cooperative Agreement is made this first 
day of August, 1986, by and between the Department of Public 
Institutions, Division of Rehabilitation Services for the 
Visually Impaired, hereinafter referred to as RSVI, and the 
Department of Education, hereinafter referred to as NDE. 

WHEREAS, the administrative agencies of the state have the 
responsibility to develop practical and efficient means for 
coordination of their work; and 

WHEREAS*, the two agencies welcome the opportunity to 
cooperate with each other to fulfill t:heir individual nterests 
and responsibilities with respect to the maximum independence and 
effectiveness of visually impaired and deaf-blind individuals; 
and boundary overlaps are to be resolved in the interest of the 
individual being served; and the spirit of cooperation rather 
than the letter of rights and responsibilities should always 
prevail with the interst of the individual upper most; and 

WHEREAS, there presently exists no agreement between the two 
agencies and whereas their needs to be close coordination of 
services to '•ssist visually imparled and deaf-blind students in a 
smooth transition into Rehabilitation Services from R3VI ; 

IT IS THEREFORE AGREED BETWEEN THE PARTIES AS FOLLOWS; 
I. PURPOSE 

The primary purpose of this agreement is to outline the 
responsibilities and activities of the agencies represented 
in order to coordinate the programs and services available 
to visually impaired and deaf-blind birth to age 21 individ- 
uals. This pupose shall be accomplished by: 

A . Encouraging and assisting RSVI and NDE in working 
together, on an individual case basis, during all phases 
of student/client service. 

B. Providing encourageii.ent to RSVI and UDE for cooperation 
in the development of combined programs. 
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C. initiating and monitoring the recommended services that 
are mutually agreed upon. 

D. Assuring a continuity of educational planning and 
formal ized rehabi 1 i tat ion services to prepare the 
student client to enter their chosen vocation. 

£• Providing direction to RSVI district offices, school 

districts and other agencies for the implementation of 
this agreement. 

F. Identifying gaps in the service system that prevent the 
timely transition from school to the workplace and 
developming programs on both an experimental as well as 
permanent basis that would effect that transition. 



RESPONSIBILITIES AND ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS, DIVISION OF REHABILITATION SERVICES FOR THE 
VISUALLY IMPAIRED 

RSVI IS a governmental entity whose activities are oriented 
to assisting visually impaired and deaf-blind individuals to 
achieve the maximum of effectiveness in dealing with their 
environment: physical, social, personal, and vocational. 

A. Services are devised and provided on an individualized 
basis, taking into account all relevant circumstances 
that affect the individual, including age, location, 
visual condition, abilities and disabilities. 

B. RSVI works with the individual, family, school and otner 
community ties evolving a plan of action to identify and 
realize a life goal, including, when appropriate, a 
vocation • 

C. In the period of life prior to the meaningful identifi- 
cation of a vocational goal, RSVI cooperates with the 
family , the school and other community entities to 
provide counseling and training services that will 
maximize the visually impaired and deaf -bl ind indi vid- 
ual's ability to cope effectively wirh their environ- 
ment. This includes counseling with families, consult- 
ing with schools, and, when requested or when the 
services are not otherwise avai labie, provide training 
in mobility and other alternative skills for dealing 
with the environment. 

D. When the individual is approaching an age when the 
identification of vocational pursuits becomes part of 
the educational process, RSVI can, upon request, provide 
early career exploration, vocational choice and career 
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planning services to individuals, either in a school 
setting or otherwise. 

E. At or near the time of completing a secondary education 
program, RSVI can undertake formal processes for 
determining eligibility for vocational rehabilitation 
services. In the event the individual is determined to 
be eligible, an Individualized Written Rehabilitation 
Program (IWRP) will be completed, detailing the services 
to be provided toward the achievement of the identified 
vocational goal. Financial assistance may be available 
to students pursuing a post-secondary educational 
program. 

RESPONSIBILITIES AND ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

A. Special Education Office 

1. To maintain a count of students birth to 21 years of 
age who by reason of their physical defects (i.e., a 
visual or combined visual and hearing disability), 
are unable to attend regular public school classes 
without assistance, are not physically adapted to 
hold f ul l-time membership in regular school facili- 
ties, or who, in order to profit from regular school 
instruction, need facilities and procedures not 
available in the regular public school classes 
attended by physically normal children. 

2. To assure a free, appropriate public education pro- 
gram in accordance with federal and state law and 
regulation . 

Ti. To provide for the effective and efficient delivery 
of the program through the provision of: direct 
support services to educators of the visually 
handicapped; coordinated tn-service training 
programs in conjunction with the NDE Learning 
Resource Center for the Sensory Impaired (LRCSI) and 
Nebraska School for the Visually Handicapped (NSVH) 
for teachers and other appropriate school personnel 
serving the visually handicapped, and parents: 
appropriate materials through the LRCsi : informal 
assessment of visual handicaps and technical 
assistance wh«n requested which consists of: 
monitoring verification; assisting school dis::ricts 
in developing and providing appropriate educational 
programs; assisting school districts in locating 
alternative educational placements if the diatrict. 
is unable to provide an appropriate educational 
program; demonstrating teaching techniques; and, 
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aaaiating in identifying other appropriate re- 
sources • 

B. Nebraska School for the Visually Handicapped 

Service provided to students attending NSVH may include: 

1. Pre'-vocational training in Industrial Arts, Home- 
making and Business Education; 

2 . Classes in mathematics , laboratory sciences and 
other prerequiaities for college entrance for pupils 
needing more intensive instruction than may be 
available in the local district; 

3. Activities in independent living, cooperative 
vocational instruction and career education ; 

4. Facilitation of the shcool-to-work transition 
process: and 

5. A plan for transition into each pupil's secondary 
educational program . 

RESPONSIBILITIES AND ACTIVITIES OF BOTH AGENCIES 

A. Interag ency Referral and Referral Information 

The NDE shall refer to RSVI the names of school 
districts who by Verified Child Count have students with 
verified visual impairments. 

Information packets will be disseminated to the above 
named school districts in like numbers, including 
transition activities, NDE Special Education Office, DPI 
Rehabilitation Services for Viaually impaired and 
Nebraska School for the Visually Handicapped informa- 
tion . 

The parents or guardians of the individual student/cli- 
ent has the opportunity of completing the referral card 
to obtain further ."^.nf or mat ion . 

Any mutual exchange of information between the respec- 
tive agencies < RSVI district offices, school districts 
and other agencies) shall be identified as confidential 
in keeping with each agency's policy and shall not be 
borwarded without the expressed written consent of the 
indJviudal or his/her parent or guardian (if the 
student/client is a minor) . 

RSVI will forward a detailed written response (white 
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case) to the respective school districts regardless of 
the outcome of the referral. 

If RSVI is unable to provide services, it will specify 
the reasons and list alternative service providers, when 
possible. If RSVI is able to provide services, the 
school districts and RSVI may arrange an informative 
meeting to orient the referred individual and parent or 
guardian to available services from both agencies. 

Referral shall be provided without regard to race, sex, 
religion or disability. 

B. Educati on/Rehabilitation Individualized Plan/Prooram 

The Individual Education Plan (lEP) shall conform to 
requirements as prescribed in statute, rule and proce- 
dure. 

The Individualized Written Rehabilitation Program CIWRP) 
shall likewise conform to the requirements governing its 
development and implementation. 

No later than the final school year of a client/student, 
the RSVI Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor shall 
develope a suitable IWRP implemented upon termination of 
school program (with input from the referring agency) 
which shall specify the services, the financial par>.ici- 
pation of individuals and their families (when approprl-- 
ate) and the person or facility res-^onsible for provid- 
ing the services. 

When services are being provided simultaneously by RSVI 
and the school district, close coordination and coopera- 
tion among both parties will be essential. 

C . Implementation of the Agreement 

A State Transition Team shall be formalized to implement 
this agreement. 

In-service training of staff of both agencitjs shall be 
conducted , cis needed , to achieve full understanding of 
this agreement and to further develop sound working 
relationships . 

AMENDMENTS 

Either parties to this agreement may initiate amendments to 

the Agreement. Such amendments will become part of the 

Agreement upon the signature of both parties. 
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VI. 



EFFECTIVE DATE AND TERM 



The Agreement shall be effective on August 1, 1938, or at 
such later date on which all necessary signatures to this 
agreement have been obtained and shall be reviewed by 
September 30th of each year. 

VI J. TERMINATION 

Either party may terminate this Agreement by giving at least 
sixty (60) days written notice to the other party. 
DEPARTMNET OF EDUCATION DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 



DAVE RASMUSSEN EMILY CAMERON 

LEGAL COUNSEL GENERAL COUNSEL 



GERALD SUGHROUE 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 

DIVISION OF SCHOOL ASSISTANCE & SUPPORT 



JERRY REGLER 
CAMPUS ADMINISTRATOR 
NEBRASKA SCHOOL FOR THE VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED 



ROBERT KELLOGG 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
DIVISION OF STATE SCHOOLS 



JOE E. LUTJEHARMS, COMMISSIONER RONALD L. JENSEN, DIRECTOR 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIO 



GARY M. SHERMAN, DIRECTOR 
SPECIAL EDUCATION OFFICE 



JAMES S. NYMAN, DIRECTOR 
REHABILITATION SERVICES FOR THE 
VISUALLY IMPAIRED 
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YOUTH IN TRANSITION, INC. 



Nevada 



Question : Kaa any state transition team developed a 3tat.e-wide 
system for the inclusion of transition advocates as participants 
in rhe IS? process? 



o 

ERIC 
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Overview 



As indicated in the following article, the activities of the 



Nevada Transition team are currently in abeyance while they wait 



for an official decision regarding articles of incorporation. 



For further information contact : 



Mr. John Orr, Assistant Chief 
Bureau of Services to the Blind 
Department o± Human Resources 
505 E. King Street, Room 502 
Carson City, Nevada 89710 
(702) 885-4444 




YOUTH IN TRANSITION, INC. 



Nevada 



Question : Has any state transition team developed a state-wide 
system for the inclusion of transition advocates as 
participants in the IE? process? 

Answer; Yes, John Orr, Assistant Chief, Bureau of Services to 
the Blind, describes one approach as envisioned by the 
Nevada Transition Team. 

Nore: Although the Nevada state-wide transition plan. Youth in 
Transition, has not yet been fully implemented, as explained 
below. It iS presented in this manual because of several unique 
features . 



The Nevada plan to enhance the transition of blind and 
visually impaired individuals from the work of school to the 
world of work involves several interrelated developments 
including the following: 



incorp oration of the state transition team as a non 
profit corporation ; 
2* establishing corporation chapters replicating the state- 
wide team model in the major urban centers; 

3. developing cooperat ive agreernen t3 with appropriate 
state- wide agencies ; 

4. replicating the state- wide agreeTnenrs among the chapters 
and local service and interest organisations; 

5. adding consultants/ advisors to the chapters and team(s>; 
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6. applying for operational financial support -o appro- 
priate funding sources; 

7. training team members in the philosophies, oractices 
and procedures of lEP development; 

8. actively participating in lEP development conferences 
on local levels; and 

9- early identification of blind and visually impaired 
youth . 



These steps are dependent upon prior or concurrent accom- 
plishment of related steps. For example, incorpora* ion is a 
condition to making application for operational fine -icial 
support • 

1- Incorporation : Arrangements have been made with a 
Carson City attorney to incorporate the state team as Youth 
in Transition, Inc., a Nevada non-profit corporation- The 
purpose of the corporation is: "To coordinate, support and 
encourage the successful transition of blind and visually 
impaired Nevada youth from the world of school to the world of 
work." This step is considered mandatory to allow the group to 
apply for financial aid from agencies, foundations and community 
service organizations. At this writing, incorporation has not 
been concluded. The first board of directors of the corporation 
will be the original members of the transition team. 

2 . Chapters. Because incorporation has not been completed, 
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the corporate chapters in the major urban centers have not been 
officially established. Participants have, however, been 
recruited. Each chapter will be composed of a rehabilitation 
specialist, an educator, a parent, and a visually-impaired 
youth. The purpose of each local chapter will be to enhance the 
transition experience on the local level for every blind or 
visually impaired youngster in the community. 

3 & 4. Cooperative Agreements. Because the organization 
of Youth in Transition^ Inc., has not been completed, formal 
cooperative agreements cannot be executed. Commitments have been 
received from both the Bureau of Services to the Blind <BSB) and 
the Nevada Division of Special Education. 

5. Consultants/Advisors . On the state-wide level the state 
team has added the following experts to assist us in making Youth 
in Transition, Inc. an effort of the highest degree of quality: 

Mervin J. rlander. Chief, Bureau of Services t.o the Blind 
Jane Early, Administrator, Special Education Division 
Donny Loux, Chief, Rehabilitation Planning, Research and 
Program Development 

6. Financial Support. This srep necessarily :.3 dependent 
upon incorporation. Funding, although very little is r^equired, 
IS needed for operational expenses to coordinate che formation of 
local chapters and participation in individual IE? developments. 
Commitments for support have been made from 3SB Grant & Gift 
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Account, from Special Education, and from the Developmental 
Disabilities Council. 

7. Training, In late summer of 1986, all team members were 
trained in the lEP process. Training was conducted by educators 
and parents familiar with the process. 

lEP Participation. When the 1986 school year begins 
team members will attend every IE? conference held to develop a 
plan for blind and visually impaired youth. Attendance is for 
the purpose of supporting the parent and child, for advocating 
their rights and entitlements, and for encouraging a comprehen-- 
sive lEP which considers academic, social aric'. vocationaJ factors. 

^* Early Ideni ^fication , In cooperation with several 
organizations (AFB, Nevada Council of the Blind, National 
Federation of the Blind of N'evada, the Committee of Blind 
Vendors, and Nevada Rehabilitation Planning, Research and Program 
Development) the Bureau of Services to the Blind is surveying all 
blind and visually impaired persons in the state to assess 
service needs. A major component of this survey, which is being 
distributed to 3000 Nevadans in large print, braille or recorded 
form, IS designed to assess the needs of pre-school and school-- 
age individuals. Another benefit, of course, will be to expand 
the number of youngsters known to t:he Bureau. This information 
will be shared with Youth in Transition, In(-- allowing for 
follow-up by team members. Also, the corporate name was specifi- 
cally developed to be non-threatening, in the belief that 
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pediatric ophthalmologists ana optometrists will be more easily 
encouraged to refer a parent to Youth in Transition, Inc. than to 
services identifie.:i by the word "blind, " This notion has been 
discussed with pediatricians and their response has been optimise 
tic. Our goal is to establish a registry of blind and visually 
impaired youths to be maintained by our group rather than a 
government agency • 



Note; Although the Nevada transition model , Youth in Transi- 
tion Inc. , is not fully operational at the time of 
publication, the organization of state-wide transition 
services is not stalled. It appears to the AFB project 
staff that the components of the model can be rapidly 
implemented once incorporation is granted ojr can be 
modified and implemented even if incorporation is ruled 
out • 




A CAREER AWARENESS EXPERIENCE 
ADVENTURES TO THE FUTURE 



New York 



Question : Have you wondered what an effective approach might be 
to provide bl ind/ visual ly impaired students with 
opportunities to meet and interview adult role models 
who repres-ant many different careers? 
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I . Type of Transition Model : 

Career Awareness 

II . Target Population : 

High School Students 
Parents 

Adult Role Models 
Professionals 

III. Collaborative Features : 

A. Agencies - Public Schools 

Board of Cooperative Education Services 
Commission for the Blind and Visually Handicapped 
Private College 

3 . Consumers - Students 
Parents 

Adult Role Models 

C. Private Employers - N/A 

D. National Organizations - America^. Foundation for the 
Blind 

IV. Local /Municipal Resources : 

Private Colleges 

V. Qn-Goinq Suppo^-t Systems : 

A. Community - Local and district schools 

B. Administrative - N. Y. State Commission for the Blind 
and Visually Handicapped 

VI • State/Local Laws and Regulaticns 

N. A. 

VII. Funding Sources ; 

A. A'nerican Foundation for the Blind 

B. Registration fees from parents, students and 
professionals 

C. N. Y. State Commission for the Blind and Visually 
Handicapped 
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VIII. Contact Persona: 



Mary Ann Bonner 
Children's Consultant 

Commission for the Blind & Visually Handicapped 
175 Fulton Avenue 
Hempstead, NY 11550 
516-538-7070 

Andrew Pasternak, Senior Counselor 

Commission for the Blind & Visually Handicapped 

175 Fulton Avenue 

Hempstead, NY 11550 

516-538-7070 
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A CAREER AWARENESS EXPERIENCE 
ADVENTURES TO THE FUTURE 

New York 



Question,: Have you wondered what an effective approach might be 
to provide blind/ visually impaired students with 
opportunities to meet and interview adult role models 
who represent many different careers? 

Answer: Mary Anne Bonner and Andrew Pasternak of The New York 
Commission for the Blind and Visually Handicapped 
developed and implemented a career awareness day for 
blind/visually impaired students, their parents and 
professionals . 



Introduction 

"ADVENTURES TO THE FUTURE" provided the first opportunity for 
fourteen year old, visually impaired Bobby to meet blind and 
visually impaired adults who had "made it" teachers, a vending 
stand operator, medical technicians and a computer programmer. 

On that r.peciai day in May, Bobby asked Carla Kennedy, a nuclear 
medical technologist, if she told people she was blind before 
administering services. She laughed, "They can usually tell from 
the thick lenses I wear" (American Foundation for the Blind, 
1934-85, p. 6). Most patients are more interested in her 
expertise than her vision. During another conversation with a 
man who is totally blind, Bobby and his father were equally 
impressed to hear how this individual did his lob as a planner, 
consultant, and administrator at IBM. With information cfained 
through personal contacts with three adults "who have made it", 
Bobby with his father has been growing more excited about the 
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chances of finding a career to match his many talents. After 
ail, those visually impaired higK achievers who showed up at 
••ADVENTURES TO THE FUTURE'* were once Bobby's age. And they too 
had dr«»ams (American Foundation for the Blind, 1984-85, p.6). 



A Career Awareness Day Concept 

•'ADVENTURES TO THE FUTURE" was jointly sponsored by the New York 
State Commission for the Blind and Visually Handicapped CCBVH); 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES) III, Suffolk 
County; V.I. P. (Visually Impaired Program); Adeiphi University; 
and the American Foundation for the Blind. The training seminar 
was designed to iirprove transition from school to work for blind 
and visually impaired youth who live on Long Island, New York. 

The primary focus was to provide high school ag students and 
their parents with opportunities to interact with employed adults 
who are blind and visually impaired. In addition, local rehabil- 
itation and special education staff were available to not only 
facilitate the various activities but also, provide information 
to st-icents and their families. 



Visually impaired youth on Long Island were eager 10 meet with 
adults with similar disabilities who had "macie it" in tho world 
o£ work. This need is not unique to these youngsters. The 
Research and Training Center in Blindness and Low Vision 
(Mississippi State University) has documented this need through a 




national survey study. ( Career Development Needs of Blind and 
Visually Impaired Students , April 1986, Mississippi State 
University, R & T Center). Being able to ask questions about the 
use of technology, public transportation, and rehabilitation 
services; relationships with sighted co-workers; and, disclosure 
of disability on the resume, is critical to youngsters concerned 
about their future. All such questions need to be answered not 
only by professionals or parents but also by employed adults who 
have similar disabilities. 

Preparing for the Training Seminar 

In preparation for the seminar, rehabilitation representatives 
from CBVH met with local itinerant teachers to discuss the agenda 
and review the unique career de% ^lopment needs of visually 
impaired youth. This provided an opportunity to share ideas and 
strengthen working relationships . 

Worksheets were developed for distribution to the students prior 
to attending the one-day seminar. These worksheets were designed 
to have students reflect on their own family's work history, 
develop an awareness of and stimulate 'an interest in specific 
careers. Another worksheet was on career development rights and 
responsibilities, such as rights related lo tne need for career 
information ; equal access to vocational training opportunities : 
and access to appropriate technology and work-study experiences. 
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Personal responsibilities were to be identified and noted by each 
student. This later formed the basis for discussions between 
teachers and students. 

The CBVH staff identified ten employed adults who are 
blind/viaually impaired to be resources for the students and 
their families. Rehabilitation staff of the Long Island CBVH 
contacted these selected adults to: discuss the purpose of the 
career seminar; provide an outline of how each small breakout 
session was to be conducted; and, share guidelines on types of 
career information to be presented. These adults were willing to 
participate and eager to share their individual career develop- 
ment experiences and strategies. The individuals selected 
represented careers in nuclear medical technology, computer 
programming, employment counseling, teaching, administration, 
social work, vending stand operations, and industrial work. 

Prior to the training seminar the rehabilitation counselors of 
the Long Island office of CBVH, in cooperation with adult role 
models who were leading the small group sessions, developed a 
one-page work profile which included present position, job 
duties, career paths, visual status, special aids or appliances 
u^^d on the job, personal qualities needed on the Tob, and 
personal job search experiences. Each job was then coded by the 
appropriate Dictionary of Occupational Title nujrtber and addition- 
al reference sources were identified. 
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Eight 30b profiles were compiled into a booklet, entitled "A 



Sampler of Career Choices for the Visually Impaired." The 
introduction reflects the perspective of the local rehabilitation 
staff: 

What types of work can visually impaired people do? 

We have never been able to answer this deceptively 
simple question without asking the inquirer a dozen 
questions to clarify what he means! 

Several of our former c L lents have generously 
shared their work profiles 30 that we can iearn 
what they do... how tney prepared to work...tneir 
strengths ... and how they compensate for their 
visual impairments . 

We are here to assist you prepare for your career. This 
booklet was available for each student to take home as a 
resource . 



A Career Awareness Day 

The format for the day was aesigned to qiv^ eacn student Tiaximum 
time with the adult leaders. Each stud»2nt self -selected and 
pre-registered for three small group ae.ssions wnich were one hour 
m length. Other time was spent m an opening g^eneral session, a 
luncneon , and a closing panel S'^saion. Parer.to acccnpaniec their 
cm Idren . 



Each oreakout session had 10--5 persons ar.ter.-iing with t^.e aault 
role niocel as the prmcipax spea^rer ^inc a "no-^ritor fro.Ti CBVH. 
Prior to the training seminar, moderators net witn spea>^er3 -o 
discuss general topics to be coverlid. While 3pea:<»3rs' styles 
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varied, they all presented themselves as being in charge of their 
careers. In addition to specific information about their jobs 
they shared: personal experiences about mobility; options and 
methods used to travel to and from the job; how, when, and why 
they informed co-workers of their visual impairment; and job 
accommodations . Questions from the students frequently focused 
on types of personal/social encounters faced daily at w ^rk 
whereas parents frequently requested information about specific 
job requirements. General sessions balanced the small work- 
shops. The luncheon was particularly effective m providing both 
parents and students with the opportunity to interact with each 
other, the speakeis, and other professionals. The American 
Foundation for the Blind film "Employed Ability" was shown to 
give a broader perspective of employment options and stimulate 
future discussion . 



This approach not only provided specific career information out 
also promoted attitude change. A positive chango is most likely 
to occur through interactive and direct experiences. F.eeabacrC 
from Doth students and their parents indicated that positive 
changes occurred based on their interaction with the aduit 
spea/cers. How to sustain and build on this change remains a 
challenge. Xew networks among students, parents, and proi'es^ 
sionals were initiated. Also, several of the speakers who niet 
each other for the first time discussed their future rolea as 
resource persons. With this nucleus of individuals future 
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seminars can be facilitated. While actual costs for this seminar 
were minimal ($300), planning required a substantial commitment 
of staff time. This was essential not only for designing the 
seminar, but also for coordination, planning, materials prepar- 
ation and, organization of the facility. 

The Second Year : 

••ADVENTURES TO THE FUTURE" was not only an exciting experience 
for the students but also a motivating one for the planners and 
adult role models. As a result a second year activity has taken 
place and possible third year plans are under consideration. 

For the second year activity the focus was on skill development 
and the day was entitled "On Your Mark! Get Ready! Get Set! 
Go!" Although the format was similar to year one it differed in 
that professional educators and rehabilitation counselors 
co-faciiitated sessions with adult role models. Naturally the 
focus changed, moving from career awareness to skill develop- 
ment. The four workshops were (1) "On Your Mark" - -Career 
Exploration; <2) ''Get Ready"--Self -Awareness; <3> "Get 
Set"--Decision M^^king; and (4) "Go"--Puxling it Together. 
Students were provided with a workbook, prepared by the workshop 
developers, which contained exercises to be completed for each 
workshop • 



In the career exploration workshop the foilowi 



ng concepts and 
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activities were presented: gathering information through 
brainstorming, interviewing^ and written information; occupations 
and job exploration; interview guidelines to use in seeking 
career/job related information; and an introduction to written 
resources on career information. In the self awareness workshop 
the focus was on individual roles, interests and abilitie<3. The 
decision-making workshop addressed types of decisions, vocational 
decision-making, and the meaning of decision-making for the 
individual. In the final workshop on pulling it together the 
students considered what to include in their own Individual 
Written Rehabilitation Plan <IWRP). Plans for the third year are 
srili bexng formulated. 



Conclusion 

This experience has served to motivate and educate the students, 
parents, professionals, and adult roie models. This project is 
£un, challenging at times, and replicabie. But, most of all it 
can be an effective way to assist blind and visually impaired 
students e::pand their awareness of future career options and 
develop readir.ess skills as they take an active role m their own 
transition from school to work . 
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SUMMER EMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRY 
New York 




Question: Have you wondered how private industry and a 
state agency could collaborate to provide 
vital work experiences foi visually handi- 
capped college students who are about to 
enter the labor market? 
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Overview 



I • Type of Tranaiiiion Model : 

Industry - Agency Collaboration 
II • Target Population ; 

Legally Blind College Students 
III. Col laborative Features ! 

A. Agency - New York State Commission for the Blind and 
Visually Handicapped, White Plains Office, Westchester 
County, New York. 

B. Consumer - Blind and visually handicapped college 
students . 

C. Private Industry - IBM Summer Employment Program, 
Westchester Employment Office, White Plains, N.Y. 

I-ocal/Municipal Resources - As needed by individual 
students • 

^ • Qn-qoincT Support Systems : 

Program is dependent on continuation of collaboration 
between IBM and the New York State Commission for the 
Blind and Visually Handicapped. 

VI . St ate /Local Laws /Regulations : 

U.S. Department of Labor Guidelines 

VII. F undinQ : 

Program is financially dependent on the continuation 
of the IBM summer employment program, 

VIII. Contact Persona : 

William L. Kane Paula T. Carroll, .Manager 

District Office Manager Sujnmer Employment Program 

Commission for the Blind and IBM 

Visually Handicapped Westchester EmDloyment 
200 Mamaroneck Avenue, Room 603 Office 

White Plains, N.Y. 10601 12 Wat'^r Street 

(914) 946-1698 White Plains, N.Y. 10601 

(914) 993-7803 
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SUMMER EMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRY 
New York 



Question: Have you wondered how private industry and a state 

agency could collaborate to provide vital work experi- 
ences for visually handicapped students who are about 
to enter the .labor market? 

Answer : William L. Kane, District Office Manager in Westchester 
County for the New York State Commission for the Blind 
and Visually Handicapped, describes the collaboration 
between his office and the IBM Summer Employment 
Program . 

In December, 1983, IBM and CBVH entered into an agreement to 
cooperate each year in the referral and acceptance of highly 
qualified college students who are legally blind into IBM's 
on-going Summer Employment Program. 

Since 1984, as the result of collaboration between the IBM 
Westchester County Summer Employment Program and the Westchester 
District Office of the New York State Commission for the Blind 
and Visually Handicapped (CBVH), ten legally blind college 
students have worked for one summer at IBM. The students were 
selected from a total of 18 candidates who were referred to IBM 
by CBVH. All have worked in positions related to their interests 
and college courses . 

For the past three years, staff of the IBM Summer Employment 
Program and staff of the White Plains Commisaion for the Blind 
and Visually Handicapped have met and agreed upon guidelines for 
referring appropriate candidates to the work program and upon 
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follow-along supervision. The following factors have contributed 
to the high rate of placement of CBVH students: 

1. Pre-screening by CBVH counselors of applications, and a 
fact sheet which included a review of each applicant's 
independent mobility skills and communication skills. 

2. Review of all referrals by coordinators in IBM and 
CBVH. 

3. Open communications concerning skills of each 
applicant . 

4. Supportive services availanie, when necessary, by J3VH 
ana staff. 

Each year IBM Westchester appoints a new coordinator of the 
Summer Employment Program. Schools ana community groups are 
contacted to locate suitable candidates for summer v^imployment . 
The Program often receives over 5^000 applications for 800 
positions. There is an incentive program to encourage IBM 
managers to de summer employment: any manager who requests 

help has an "unity to also pi ace a handicapped i3ujnmer 

employee at u expense of a separate special fund set up oy the 
corporation . 

Visually handicappea s-udents have nt5;ld po-^xti^n^ m iwo of 
programs at IBM facilities in Westchester County and Greenwich, 
Connecticut - - preprof easiona 1 and administran ive . 
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